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Introduction. 

Religious ceremonies, because they are growths and not inven- 
tions, gather to themselves elements of deep significance from 
many sides of life, absorbing a little here, a little there, assimi- 
lating the new to the old, converting incongruities into a single 
unit, with character all its own. The Land Dyak harvest festi- 
vals are to the Dyaks themselves customs with a single meaning, 
handed down, like all good things, from their ancestors. The 
careful analyst may find them more like a new-world city, whose 
component elements have come from many sources. 

The harvest celebration consists of three parts, or one might 
better say, of three separate feasts, one held at the gathering of 
first fruits, one in the middle of harvest, and the last after the 
season's crop is stored. These rise in an ascending scale of 
importance to the final climax. Considered more broadly, they 
are seen to be only the culmination of a series of similar feasts 
held at intervals throughout the whole process of farming. So 
closely connected are all the farming ceremonials that it is impos- 
sible to understand the distinctively harvest festivals without 
considering at the same time the preceding rites. 

My purpose is to construct, from comparison of numerous 
fragmentary notices, a summary of the religious ceremonies of 
the Land Dyaks directly concerned with care of farms, and to 
point out some of the elements in these which have an obvious 
origin in a present or past condition of their life. 

I. 

Local Factors Determining Agricultural Life. 
A necessary preliminary to any such account of the agricul- 
tural festivals is a brief description of the Dyak process of culti- 
vation and the causes that gave rise to it. Starting with the 
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desire to explain religious customs, I have been driven back and 
back to an inquiry into the island's geology. For with the 
exception of a few breaks due to the intercurrence of external 
influences, the causal series runs much like an old Mother Goose 
rhyme. Geological forces made the soil, the soil produced the 
crops, the crops determined the method of farming, the method 
of farming demanded fixed social conditions and the social con- 
ditions shaped the ritual. It would carry me beyond the limits 
of this paper to go into a study of these broad primary founda- 
tions. But they demand at least a passing comment. 

1. Physical conditions. The country of the Land Dyaks is 
the northwestern extremity of the Island of Borneo. Here the 
mountain range which forms the boundary between Sarawak and 
the southern mass of the island belonging to the Dutch 
approaches nearer to the sea than it does in its eastern portion, 
and runs almost parallel with the Sarawak coast line. The Land 
Dyaks live in the foothills of this range and in the valleys of the 
four rivers flowing from it through the western corner of Sara- 
wak. In the more mountainous part their country consists of 
alternate valleys and heights, varying from low rounded hills to 
peaks of several thousand feet, the whole covered with dense 
jungle. Nearer the sea it spreads out into jungle-covered 
alluvial plains dotted with isolated mountains and hills, which 
rise abruptly out of the flat country. 1 The plains were formed 
by centuries of crumbling of the interior sandstone and granite 
mountains; the lonely hills were once rocky islets, which in 
course of time have been completely surrounded by detritus 
deposited by the mountain streams. 2 

Both the mountain valleys and coast plains afford excellent 
soil for rice-culture when stripped of their jungle. Well watered 



1 A. C. Haddon, Head Hunters, Black, White, and Brown, pp. 286, 
314-315; Sir Hugh Low, Sarawak, its Inhabitants and Productions, 
pp. 29, 291-297, 351-352; Mundy, Narrative of Events m Borneo, ii, 
p. 385; Sir James Brooke, in Mundy, i, pp. 193-195, 220, 300, 325, 335- 
336; ibid, in Keppel, Expedition to Borneo of H. M. 8. Dido (American 
edition of 1846), pp. 11-29, 90, 144, and 330; Sir Speneer St.John, Life 
in the Forests of the Far East, i, pp. 26 and 139. 

2 G. A. F. Molengraaf, Borneo Expedition. Geological Explorations 
in Central Borneo (English revised edition by G. J. Hinde, 1902), 
pp. 444 ff. 
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by streams and by daily showers, and with tropical suns to bring 
the grain to quick maturity, the country can easily yield a rich 
harvest every six months. 3 

2. The method of cultivation. How the Land Dyaks came into 
this region, what experience and traditions they brought with 
them, are problems that belong to the nebulous regions of specu- 
lative ethnology.* Nothing is certain enough to take for 
granted; and any discussion of probabilities would carry me 
far beyond reasonable limits. I shall therefore, without forget- 
ting that at any point of our investigation we may come upon 
facts whose explanation lies in a former habitat, consider only 
the influences of the present environment and the known contacts 
with outside peoples. 

The Dyaks' own traditions point to a comparatively recent 
migration into the part of the country I have described, from 
some region not far distant. The chosen spots for settling would 
naturally be along the rivers, for more fertile fields and also 
because of the facilities for transportation. This latter is no 
slight consideration in a country without beasts of burden, and 
where the human carriers must traverse so-called "paths" con- 
sisting merely of single logs placed end to end over swamps and 
ravines; and with the extensive method by which farming is 
carried on in Borneo, many farms must be at a great distance 
from the village. Had the Land Dyaks been left to themselves 
in this fertile country, probably those tribes living below the 
point where the mountain streams become navigable rivers would 
have built longhouses along the banks, as did the Sea Dyaks. 
But they had the misfortune to be easy of access to predatory 
neighbours and were forced to choose the isolated hill as a village 

8 Houghton, Memoirs of the Anthropological Society, iii, p. 195, quoted 
by Roth, Natives of Sarawak, i, p. 60; St. John, i, p. 29; Low, p. 225; 
Keppel, p. 331; Hunt, in ibid., p. 388. 

'Even their presence in Borneo is not perfectly understood. It is 
supposed by some writers that they are aboriginal, by others that they 
came from Java directly, by others from Anam, by others from Java 
via the Malay Peninsula. Cf. W. H. Furness, A Sketch of Folk Lore in 
Borneo, p. 4; G. W. Earl, The Eastern Seas, pp. 239-240, 258, 275-276; 
St. John, ii, p. 334; i, p. 8; Fred. Boyle, Adventures among the Dyaks 
of Borneo, pp. 28 and 252; Chalmers in Grant's Tour, quoted by Roth, 
ii, p. 277; Low, p. 93 ff.; Haddon, p. 322. 
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site, even when this happened to be some seven or eight miles 
back from a river. 5 From this eminence men, women, and chil- 
dren descend daily during the farming season to work on the 
farm lands at its base, or paddle up river to the more distant 
fields. 

Land once cleared for planting is quickly overgrown in tropical 
Borneo. And each season the first farming operation consists of 
clearing the jungle. This is done by cutting through the largest 
trees, which in falling tear the smaller ones with them. The 
fallen forest is then set on fire for the double purpose of clearing 
away the debris and fertilizing the soil. Planting the carefully 
cherished seed is the next stage, and then follow trying months 
of constant weeding and watching to guard against blight and 
ward off destructive animals, work which falls largely to the 
share of the women. When the padi is ripe the entire village 
turns out again for several weeks' strenuous labor of harvesting, 
and a joyful carrying home and storing of the grain. 6 

II. 

The Agricultural Feasts. 

1. Their connection with the season. The whole labor of 
farming is for the Dyaks no mere prosaic routine, but a super- 
naturally protected process with constant festal interruptions. 
Before they begin clearing the land, a preliminary rite of taking 
omens divinely determines the location of the farm, which, owing 
to their habit of allowing land to lie fallow between crops, is 
never the same two years in succession. A religious feast is held 
in the midst of the work of cutting the jungle, preparatory to 
planting, and another when the fallen forest is set on fire. A 
third feast blesses the seed. Then follow several uneventful 
months while the rice is maturing. During this time no general 
celebrations occur. But individual families perform lesser rites ; 
if any accident happens to the farm, if they have bad dreams, 
if a tree falls across the field path, in case of sickness or acci- 

5 Low, pp. 278-279, 285-287. 

6 Ibid., pp. 225-232, 317; Brooke in Keppel, pp. 144-146; Grant, p. 31, 
quoted by Roth, i, p. 400; Wallace, i, p. 110, quoted ibid., i, p. 407; 
Brooke Low, MS. notes, quoted ibid., p. 403. 

"Padi" is the general term for the unhusked rice. 
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dental death, and when the government rice-tax is paid. 7 The 
next tribal function is the gathering of first fruits when the grain 
is ripe. It is followed in a couple of weeks by the mid-harvest 
festival, which interrupts the work of reaping. The final great- 
est feast of the year celebrates the completion of the whole 
process. Each tribal ceremony marks a distinct stage in the 
agricultural work. 

2. Common characteristics. There is a curious similarity in 
these rites. They all consist of a putting aside of ordinary 
occupations, the inhabitants of a village remaining indoors, eat- 
ing scantily, and receiving no visitors; of beating of gongs and 
drums ; of erecting an altar on which are placed choice offerings 
to the spirits ; of killing a fowl or pig ; and finally of ending the 
taboo by eating the slain animals, and great merrymaking. 

The principal difference is in the length of the taboo and the 
number of animals killed. From the one day interdict and sacri- 
fice of a single fowl at jungle cutting and jungle burning, as also 
on the occasion of family offerings, the amount of time and 
number of victims required increase with the growing importance 
of the feasts, to two days' and nights' taboo, with several fowls 
killed, at the gathering of first fruits; four days, with sacrifice 
of pigs as well as fowls, at mid-harvest ; finally, to eight or even 
sixteen days' taboo, with slaughter of many pigs and fowls, at 
the end of the season. 8 

III. 

Practical Reasons for the Feasts. 

If we ask why religious celebrations should be held on the 
occasions the Dyaks have chosen, the reason for each is not far to 
seek. 

1. Need of propitious weather. At jungle cutting and when 
the ground is burnt over and the seed planted, the Dyaks feel 
themselves peculiarly dependent upon the action of unseen 

7 There is also a feast held at some time during the season, — I have 
been unable to find the exact time, — which secures as a necessary 
preparation for it, the putting in order of paths around the village, and 
leading to the farms. Cf. below, note 51. 

8 St.John, i, pp. 185, 190-198, 203; Chalmers in Grant's Tour, quoted 
by Roth, i, pp. 401, 412, 414; Low, pp. 251, 254, 262. 
VOL XXIX. 16 
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forces. Wet weather at the beginning of this process would 
indefinitely delay preparing the farms. But as soon as the seed 
is actually planted plentiful rains are desired. The time has 
been chosen by the elders of the tribe so as to take advantage of 
the end of the dry season for burning, the beginning of the wet 
for planting. But the weather is not entirely calculable; and 
the evil spirits who take a malicious delight in sending storms at 
the wrong time must be appeased. 

2. Local accidents. The lesser celebrations during the growth 
of the rice are simply to ward off the attacks of spirits who bring 
disaster. It seems curious that the government rice-tax should 
be regarded as one of the disastrous accidents of farming. But 
under Malay rule it was, to say the least, a misfortune. The 
custom of Malay officials was to collect revenue by sending boats 
to take the Dyaks' rice in nominal exchange for goods not worth 
one tenth its value, and usually things the Dyaks did not want. 
If any tribe objected to this bargain the women and children 
were carried off into slavery. Sir Spencer St. John, who describes 
this religious ceremony, wrote from observations made about 
1855, only a few years after the cession of this part of the country 
to Bajah Brooke; and he is probably referring to a custom insti- 
tuted during Malay control, and kept alive by dread of traders 
of that nation who continued to drive their oppressive bargains 
wherever the Rajah was unable at the time to protect his 
weakened subjects. 9 

3. Survival of historic utility. "While the planting feast, like 
the sacrifice at jungle cutting, may be partially accounted for as 
an offering and prayer for rain, the accompanying rite of bless- 
ing the seed, performed by the priestesses, and the solemn plant- 
ing of a few sacred grains called the "soul of the rice," must be 
considered in connection with a ceremony at the mid-harvest and 
final feasts, in which the season before this "soul" has been 
secured from the crop. On these two occasions there is a wild 
dance of gaily-dressed priests and priestesses, carrying mystic 
symbols, anil -they whirl about the room to the accompaniment 
of drums and gongs. At last the high priest springs on the altar 
and shakes the corner-post. Small stones, bunches of hair, and 



"Low, p. 247; Brooke in Mundy, i, p. 188; St. John, i, p. 198; 
Keppel, p. 339 ff. 
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grains of rice fall at the feet of the dancers. These grains are 
the soul, and are carefully kept to be planted with the seed next 
year. On this, they think, depends the life and health of the 
crop, for nothing can live without a soul. 10 

I should like to offer a tentative suggestion as to the possible 
origin of this custom, from a study of Dyak conditions. It 
cannot be more than tentative with the meagre historical 
information available. 

Dyak tradition affirms that they have become settled rice- 
planters only in recent times. At some time before they came 
to their present habitat, they were wandering jungle folk, like 
the savages still to be found at the headwaters of most Borneo 
rivers, living by hunting and trapping and the wild fruits and 
edible roots of the forest. Then someone, a demigod they say — 
probably some Malays or Javans — taught them to cut and burn 
and plant. 11 

Now the first lesson of a people just beginning agriculture is 
to refrain from eating all the crop, in order to save a little for 
seed. Long custom and the experienced advantages of prudence 
are not present to aid their restraint. But religious authority 
appeals to them. It becomes a duty commanded by the gods to 
preserve seed-grain and bury it in the fields with prayer and 
ritual the next year. The duty is taught in the most impressive 
way, ceremonially. As such people advanced in agricultural 



10 Cf. accounts by St.John and Chalmers noted above, also St.John, 
i, p. 187; Roth, i, p. 263; Brooke in Keppel, p. 194. Mr. ¥. B. Jevons 
(Introduction to the History of Religion, ch. x) says that totemism 
taught these savages the lesson of abstinence from eating the flesh of 
cattle and all the wheat, and this made an increase of herds and crops. 
The principle implied in this statement, that necessary foresight was 
secured religiously, is exactly the line on which I have conjectured the 
growth of the Land Dyak ceremony. It will be seen, however, merely 
from this case of the Land Dyaks, that Mr. Jevons's sweeping general- 
ization on totemism will have to be somewhat modified. There is 
nothing, so far as I can see, approaching a clan totem in the Dyaks' 
idea of the rice, nor, indeed, of any of the several deities connected with 
harvest. It is just such difficulties that call for further intensive 
studies of the conditions of individual peoples as a basis for general 
comparative theories. 

u For a discussion of this legend of the origin of rice-culture, cf. article 
by the present writer in this Jotjbnal, vol. xxvi, part one. 
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experience to the present position of the Land Dyaks, keeping 
the grain for planting would he a matter of course, no longer 
needing ritual persuasion. So that in the present transmuted 
ceremony not all the seed but only a few grains, called the soul 
of the rice, are religiously preserved and prayerfully planted. 

4. Tribal reasons for the rite of first fruits. The offering of 
first fruits to the god of harvest seems almost too commonplace 
to need any explanation. But perhaps it may not be amiss to 
point out one or two of its beneficial results to the Land Dyaks. 

It serves, in the first place, to emphasize the community ideal. 
~No man may touch his own harvest till the priestesses have 
gathered bunches of grain from all the fields, and the common 
feast of the whole village has been held. After this is over they 
may repair the bamboo platforms on which the rice is trodden 
out and set about the work of reaping. 

The simultaneous harvesting thus secured has also its practical 
advantages. By this means the men, whose field work is not 
needed between the time of felling the jungle and reaping, are all 
left free at the same time to organize jungle expeditions. 12 

Timely ripening of all fields has been secured by a simul- 
taneous planting. The laggards and indolent are kept up to this 
by a strict taboo which forbids a man to eat new rice under any 
circumstances until his own be ripe. Sir Hugh Low says that 
this custom "was doubtless intended in its original institution to 
prevent the prevalence of indolence. . . . Could they eat the 
new rice, many of them would perhaps, from idleness, delay the 
preparing of their farms, hoping to borrow, and thus become 
indebted to their more industrious neighbors; but with this 
curious but useful practice before them, they all plant at one 
time . . . and can only become indebted toward the end of 
the season." 13 

5. Rest and reaction. The mid-harvest festival, Chalmers 
aptly suggests, gives an interval of rest in the hard labor of har- 
vesting. The prospect of feasting and drinking and excitement 

12 For description of hunting, birds' nest and bees' wax gathering cf . 
Low, pp. 314-316; Grant, quoted by Roth, i, p. 428; St.John, i, pp. 224- 
229 ; of the war path — Brooke in Keppe], pp. 190-192 ; ibid., in Mundy, 
i, p. 331. 

"Low, p. 302. 
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gives added zest to their early work ; and the religious enthusiasm 
aroused stirs them to further efforts. 

That the greatest of the farming festivals should celebrate the 
completion of the season seems fitting. It is the normal reaction 
to merriment and lavishness, when the strain of toil and fru- 
gality is suddenly released. This is the end of labor ; the other 
feasts were only intervals. 

But the Dyak theory of an occasion is not apt to correspond to 
its real cause. The interpretation of this "iNyishupen" is con- 
nected with their whole conception of the spirit world and its 
relation to their well-being. Sickness and ill-luck, they think, 
come to men and crops from the onslaught of evil spirits, and 
may be. warded off by the application of charms, or by religious 
ceremonies, known from this connection as doctorings. The 
annual harvest home gave an excellent opportunity for a periodic 
preventive, and is regarded as a general doctoring to secure 
supernatural protection to men and fields. 

To sum up the occasions for the agricultural feasts — they 
occur when special requisites of weather or threatening of disas- 
ter make the people feel a need of supernatural aid, or when some 
practical purpose may be served by a temporary suspension of 
labor and a communal gathering. 

IV. 

Dyak Feasts in General. 

1. Harvest festivals fully understood only in connection with 
other feasts. The reasons I have given seem to me to account 
sufficiently for the timing of the agricultural celebrations. For 
the existence among the Dyaks of religious feasts as such, we 
must look farther than the exigencies of the farming process. 
For not only are the three harvest celebrations similar in many 
respects to the lesser ceremonies that precede them, but in general 
character all are like numerous other feasts that have nothing 
to do with planting and reaping. 

Ceremonies of supernatural import are coextensive with their 
jollifications and great social gatherings. Or rather we may say 
that every assemblage for unusual eating and drinking and 
pleasurable excitement has been given a religious significance. 
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2. Feast and fast — its use. Dyak economy, in many respects 
not unlike civilized economy, consists in doing without for a 
longer or shorter period and then indulging to one's heart's con- 
tent. It is one way, and for undisciplined people a very effective 
way, of preserving the food supply. It also serves a more round- 
about economic purpose, particularly as regards drinking, by 
keeping them between whiles efficient for labor. They ordinarily 
refrain altogether from their favorite intoxicant and are com- 
pensated for this restraint by plentiful indulgence at feasts. 
Shall we blame the feasts as cultivating a love for arrack or is 
it truer to see in them the prospective pleasure which gives the 
childlike Dyaks sufficient self-control for the intermediate 
temperance? 14 

3. Education in ideals. Given the alternate feasting and fast- 
ing, which may or may not in itself have been regarded as a duty 
to the gods, the spiritual meaning which has become attached to 
the feasts makes them unconsciously serve a purpose which we 
are inclined to regard as a product of our most recent activities, — 
the purpose of general religious education. For not even in the 
jungle does the individual develop spontaneously the attitude of 
mind and conduct which has grown out of the community's 
experience and crystalized in generations of tradition. The 
various feasts impress upon the Dyak's mind his tribal ideals. 
Occurring generally as a reaction after a period of strain or dis- 
tress, every merrymaking is given a religious interpretation 
according to the occasion. 15 

When the successful warriors return, the celebration takes the 
character of worship of the trophy heads, and the gods of war; 
the ritual during the farming season is addressed to the gods of 
harvest; when a man dies, the feast which ends the mourning 
taboo emphasises their ideas of life and death, and the necessity 

14 Grant, p. 19, and Denison, p. 45, quoted by Roth, i, p. 392 ; St.John, 
i, pp. 219, 230. 

15 Sir Hugh Low (p. 253) says that "the Dyaks, excepting on festival 
occasions, pay but little attention to their divinities," but that they are 
often in dread of the malignant spirits. The worship of evil spirits is 
a deep-rooted pre-agricultural cult, which the Land Dyaks have by no 
means abandoned. If the new and higher gods are forgotten between 
festivals in their honour, there is so much the more need for periodic 
celebrations to keep them in mind. 
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of living well to secure future happiness ; the feast for the new- 
born child, the interrelation of all members of the tribe, and also 
the influence over their lives of the unseen spirits ; the celebration 
at housebuilding, once more the community life and devotion to 
the community gods; the feast at inauguration of a chief, the 
responsibilities of leadership on the one side, of loyal devotion on 
the other. 16 

Thus the feasts keep in mind the traditional religious attitude. 
There is among the Dyaks no literature, no pulpit, no school. 
Their training in the national faith is by the kindergarten method 
of festal object lesson. 

One can hardly fail to see its result who stops for a moment 
to consider the emotional power of ritual. Stirring the imagina- 
tion and the will, it impresses an idea as no amount of rational 
reiteration could do. 

So much for the agricultural feasts in general. They have a 
direct practical side of economy, and of timing so as to be 
advantageous to the system of farming; and a moral effect 
which has an ultimate practical influence. If we analyse more 
closely the component factors of each ceremony it will not be 
difficult to find in these, too, besides a mere symbolic picturing 
of tribal life, an assistance to immediate material utility as well 
as the more subtle benefit of implanting ideals. I shall attempt 
to trace these influences in each of the characteristic elements of 
the agricultural feasts, — the taboo, the animal sacrifice, the invo- 
cation to the gods, the personnel of the participants, and the 
ritual symbolism. 

V. 

The Festal Taboo. 
1. Its association with a general scheme of prohibitions. An 
inseparable adjunct of every feast is the taboo. It varies little 
in-character on the several occasions, as we have seen, but greatly 
in extent. This taboo at feast time is one of the most interesting 
usages with which we have to deal. Its theory and sanction reach 



"Boyle, p r 211; St.John, i, pp. 170, 175, 181, 196, 197; Keppel, 
p. 233; Brooke in Keppel, pp. 189, 191, 194; Brooke in Mundy, i, 
pp. 199, 201, 204; Low, pp. 254, 263. 
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out into the entire scheme of Dyak belief. Its consequences 
involve the whole social order. As the agricultural feasts could 
not be explained with reference only to the events they marked, 
but were found to be fundamentally the same as the feasts of 
birth, death, and war, merely timed and given character by the 
occasion ; so the farming taboos are but part of a complex system 
of prohibitions covering many spheres of activity. 

Under the generic name of taboo, convention has chosen to class 
all the prohibitions in primitive religion whose transgression 
brings instant, automatic punishment. So that whatever may 
have been the original Polynesian meaning of the word, tabooed 
has come to be in common parlance a strong term for prohibited. 
The use of the Borneo equivalent, "pamali," or in the Land 
Dyak speech, "porich," covers a multitude of negative commands, 
and is therefore fairly well represented by the common sense of 
the word taboo. 

Naturally many sorts of things are religiously interdicted. 
There is the taboo on certain wild animals, which is in Borneo, 
as has been shown for many other people, an evident game law ; 
there is the taboo on fruit trees, which sanctions private property 
by bringing swift disaster on anyone other than the owner who 
touches them; there is the taboo on warlike dances in time of 
peace, a wise provision among this excitable people for following 
the maxim about sleeping dogs; and a taboo on consanguineous 
marriage, which upholds the social order by threats of immediate 
disaster. Of wide application is this system of preventives, a 
simple and efficient means of securing law and order. 17 

Extremely effective, one would say, if you can get the people 
to believe in it. It may occur to some to question how this desir- 
able end is secured. Lang meets the question by saying that the 
results of breaking the taboo accord with fancied experience, 
not with real. He gives childlike people the credit they deserve 
for constructive imagination. And this helps to account for the 
many absurd taboos, unmeaning to us at least, which are gravely 
given equal weight with progressive, socializing laws. Lang 
further shows that the supernatural effect of taboo is often 
actually brought about by suggestion. A man who finds he has 

1! Brooke in Keppel, p. 146 ; Denison, pp. 14, 18, quoted by Roth, i, 
pp. 388, 389; St. John, i, pp. 206, 209, 223; Low, pp. 266, 300; Boyle, 
p. 211. 
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committed the awful deed which brings death, succumbs to sheer 
fright. Instances of this sort are well authenticated. 

Accepting all this, I should like to offer a further hint. One 
does not need to produce hypnotically most of the disasters the 
Dyaks attribute to the infringement of taboos. Crops fail, houses 
burn, sickness comes ; of course because someone broke the taboo. 
Let a wise old man of the Dyaks but point out the connection 
between transgression and penalty, and the evidence of fact is 
irrefutable. 

The taboo in general, then, is a religious means of securing 
social utility, a warning against doing certain unadvisable things 
lest dire results follow. The festal taboo is also of this nature, 
though perhaps less obviously than some others. 

2. The taboo at feast time consists, not as the others we have 
been considering of "prohibitions of things always wrong, but of 
temporary interdict of daily duties. The festal taboo sets apart 
from one to sixteen days for religious observances, and makes the 
feast of many times the effectiveness it would have if it were a 
mere accompaniment of ordinary doings. Indeed this cessation 
of labor is indispensable if the whole village is to join in the 
long, elaborate ritual. Change of occupation thus heightens the 
sacredness of the feast, and also gives leisure for its enjoyment. 
The closed house, moreover, secures the presence of every member 
of the tribe, and secures freedom from outside intrusion, a wise 
provision to keep the wealth of the tribe from being displayed 
to raiders. 

Some of the agricultural taboos have incidentally special 
advantages, as that which closes the farms for a few days after 
planting and gives the seed a start before being trampled on. 18 
And again, the cessation of labor in the midst of harvesting 
provides for a needed rest. The Dyaks are reported to be good 
workers by fits and starts. If we wish to go further in our search 
for causes, we might find that this characteristic had something 
to do with all the labor taboos. A single religious fact, analysed 
to the bottom, often reveals as many causes as a simple action 
sometimes has reinforcing motives. It is not at all improbable 
that the Dyak leaders instinctively regulated the inherent ten- 
dencies to drop work and celebrate at any moment, by making 
idleness a periodic religious duty. 

"Low, p. 262. 
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VI. 

Animal Sacrifice at the Harvest Feasts. 

1. A normal instance. Associated with every occasion when a 
taboo is declared is the custom of religiously killing and eating 
an animal. The sacrificial animals of the Dyaks, in common 
with all the settled tribes of this part of Borneo, are fowls and 
domestic pigs. These, as we have seen, are killed and eaten at all 
the harvest feasts. Each worshipper partakes of some of the 
flesh, a small portion is placed on the altar as the share of the 
spirits invoked, and the blood is sprinkled over the participants. 
In all three respects this is a perfectly normal instance of animal 
sacrifice. It may be interesting to see how this case, in which 
we know fairly exactly the conditions and customs of the people, 
fits into one or two current theories on the subject of animal 
sacrifice. 

2. Dyale sacrifice cannot he explained by totemistic theories 
or as a survival of a hunting or herding stage. According to 
Jevons, the sacred animal is killed because blood is regarded as 
the seat of life, and therefore when the presence of the superna- 
tural totem ally is needed its blood must be shed. 19 Apart from 
any objections one may have to the logic of this theory, it 
evidently does not apply to the custom of. the Dyaks. For 
neither their fowls nor their pigs, though they have some super- 
natural powers, have the characteristic attributes of totem gods. 
They are neither individual nor tribal tutelary spirits, the tribe 
is not supposed to be descended from them, or even allied to them 
in friendly agreement. Nor in this instance is the presence of 
the victim's spirit secured by shedding its blood. On the con- 
trary, a Kenyan address to the sacrificial animal shows the belief 
that killing the pig sends its spirit away to take messages to the 
higher gods. 20 

18 Jevons, Introduction to the History of Religion, oh. xi. 

20 "It is probable that Balli Penyalong is never addressed without the 
slaughter of one or more pigs, and also that no domestic pig is ever 
slaughtered without being charged beforehand with some message of 
prayer to Balli Penyalong which its spirit may carry up to him." Hose 
and McDougall, Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1901, p. 181. 
Balli Penyalong is the Supreme Being of the Kenyahs, ibid., p. 174; cf. 
also William Furness, Home Life of the Head Hunters, p. 40. 
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Jevons asserts (inconsistently, I think, with the examples he 
has given) that animal sacrifice dates from the pastoral stage 
and does not go back to the hunting stage. Tiele, however, 
thinks it characteristic of both these periods. He says that the 
earliest sacrifice would be animal if "the earliest race of men 
were hunters and herdsmen, and not tillers of the soil, whose 
offerings to their gods would consist of the first fruits of their 
field, flowers, and other produce." 21 

Contrary to Tiele's theory, in Borneo it is just the tillers of the 
soil who do sacrifice animals. None of the tribes have had any 
experience of herding, an occupation impossible in the jungle. 
All, it is true, are to some extent hunters at the present time ; and 
there is strong reason for believing that the tribes now settled in 
agricultural communities were once, like their kinsmen of the 
inner forests, almost entirely dependent upon spear and blow- 
pipe. It might be surmised that the agriculturists' animal 
sacrifice was a survival of this hunting stage. In that case we 
should expect to find it much in evidence among the wild forest 
people who have not developed further. These people have in 
their religion much in common with the agricultural tribes. But 
in no account of them have I been able to find the slightest trace 
of animal sacrifice. Apparently in Borneo it is not until animals 
have been domesticated that they are used as sacrificial victims. 22 

3. The sacrifice is a means of economizing a limited supply of 
domestic animals. In discussing the sacrifice of domestic 
animals, Bobertson Smith says that they were the luxury, or 
famine food, not only of the agricultural Semites, but also among 



21 Jevons, eh. xii; Tiele, Elements of the Science of Religion, ii, p. 144. 

22 One of the chief occasions of animal sacrifice among the agricultural 
tribes is in case of illness, when the waving and killing of a chicken, or 
slaughter of a pig, is regarded as one of the essential elements of the 
ceremonial cure. It is noticeable that in Haddon's account of a medi- 
cine-man cure among the Punans, forest people of the interior of the 
Kayan country, while many symbolic actions are described very similar 
to parts of the "cures" of more advanced tribes, there is a striking 
absence of any mention of a slain animal. Haddon would hardly have 
omitted this had it been part of the rite (pp. 366-367). 

The only sacrifice of which I have an account among the wandering 
tribes is the offering of an ornament to the spirit of a newly-entered 
river. Furness, Folk-Lore, p. 25. 
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the earlier nomadic Arabs. 23 And in another place, that the 
sanctity of domestic ainmals must generally be referred to the 
earliest nomadic times. 24 To nomadic, that is herding, times 
their sanctity cannot be referred in Borneo, where sueh times 
never existed. But I believe that the same cause which made the 
herd sacred to the nomads, (a reason that Dr. Smith implied in 
the passage I referred to, but has not fully developed,) the social 
economy which provided for the preservation of the herd by 
restricting slaughter to solemn and festal occasions, also accounts 
for the sanctity and sacrifice of Borneo fowls and pigs. 

The wild pigs are apparently killed by the Dyaks unrestrictedly 
whenever they can find them. All over Borneo they are reported 
to be plentiful. And there is little need of conomy in this respect. 

The domestic pigs, foreigners declare, can hardly be discrimi- 
nated from the wild; but the Dyaks value them highly. They 
keep them under their houses and take pains to feed them. 
St.John says that they "have a sort of respect" for them, and 
that an English gentleman was once in disgrace for allowing his 
dogs to hunt one that was wandering about the fruit groves, one 
that he took to be a wild pig. At time of harvest they take their 
pigs out to the farms and pen them under the houses there, "that 
they may with their owners partake of the plenty of the joyous 
season." Then at the harvest feasts, as on all important occa- 
sions, a pig is killed with great solemnity and ceremony. 25 

The supply of domestic pigs is restricted; and doubtless the 
high value set upon them in itself gave an impetus to the venera- 
tion. Still more effective is the need for frugality which must 
be religiously supported in a community of thoughtless folk. 

The explanation of restricted supply may not seem to apply to 
the sacrifice of fowls, which are reported to be plentiful every- 
where. In fact, perhaps not, but in principle it does. The value 
of abstinence is not to be measured by numbers alone, but by any 
effective motive for saving. And in this case it is not fear of 
extermination that makes it advisable to kill sparingly, but the 
greater advantages the Dyaks can get by selling their fowls to 
the Malays than by eating them themselves. According to Sir 

23 The Religion of the Semites, pp. 222-223. 

"Ibid., p. 311. 

25 St.John, ii, p. 250, and i, p. 185; Low, p. 309. 
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Hugh Low, 26 "Fowls are plentiful, but preserved more for sale 
to the Malays than for the use of the families who rear them." 
It is because they are sacred, the Dyaks say, that they do not eat 
them. 27 But it is a sort of sacredness that does not prevent their 
selling them. Indeed, I think it is the result of the selling. 

From their restricted killing, the fowls as well as pigs have 
become indissolubly associated with religious rites. A part of 
the ritual of sacrifice is to wave them and thus secure some mystic 
benefit. When a small portion of boiled fowl is given to every- 
one at the feast, it brings good luck and security from sickness to 
all the recipients. A chief told Denison that without the distri- 
bution of boiled fowl he would not have dared to order the gongs 
to be beaten, for this was the part of the rite that made all the 
rest effective. 28 They have come to consider fowls as especially 
created for purposes of sacrifice, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing Sea Dyak address to the victim 29 ; since the Sea Dyaks 
have the same customs as the Land Dyaks in sacrifice of fowls, 
this may be fairly regarded as representing the feelings of both 
peoples : — 

"The speckled fowl for sacrificial waving and cleansing. 
For doctoring, for resisting. 



Ye fowls enable us to escape the curse muttered unheard: 30 



To counteract the omen of the low-voiced deer. 
Hence ye fowls are for having and for offering. 
But will not the bodies of birds suffice? 31 



Many may be the birds, and many the minas, 
Bodies of hornbills, and bodies of green parrots; 

But all are ineffectual for waving, for offering: 

They are not worth a fowl as big as the fingers. 

M Low, p. 310. 

"Low, pp. 265-266. 

28 Cf. account of a feast at Aup, by Denison, quoted by Roth, i, p. 245; 
also St.John, i, p. 179. 

20 Translation of a Sea Dyak invocation by Archdeacon Perham, Jour. 
Straits Asiatic Soc, No. 19, 1887, quoted by Roth, i, p. 276. 

30 Whenever a bad omen is heard a fowl must be killed, and this sacri- 
fice is supposed to avert the predicted evil. 

31 Here follows a long list of the sacred birds of the jungle, whose 
omen cries are supposed to be messages of encouragement or warning 
from the great spirit. 
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That is the thing for waving and for offering. 

"Ye fowls were ever the seed (for sacrifice) 

From our grandfathers and grandmothers, 

From ancient times from chiefs of old, 

Down to your fathers and mothers, 

Because we give you rice, we breed you, 
We give you food, give you nourishment, 
We hang for you nests, we make for you roosts, 
We make you coops, we make you baskets. 



"Ye are in debt for sugar-cane as long as a pole, 
In debt for plantains, a long bunch, etc. 82 



Hence ye fowls are for waving and for offering. 



"Ye fowls scare away sickness, and make it run 
To the opening dawn of the morning 
To the end of the further heavens. 



"So now we have nothing to hurt us, nothing wrong." 
While the motive of scarcity can hardly be urged for the sanctity 
and sacrifice of fowls, the principle, if my conjecture is right, is 
exactly the same as that which makes for the sparing of the valu- 
able pig. It is a religiously enforced abstinence for the sake of 
greater benefits. The importance of fowls in Dyak economy, 
even considering the selling price, is somewhat less than that of 
pigs. Hence the fowls are used in minor ceremonies, the pigs, 
or both together, in general rejoicings. 

So much for the mere fact of sacrifice, — the killing and eating 
of the sacred animal. It is somewhat stretching the modern 
meaning of the word to call it a sacrifice at all, since only a tiny 
portion of the meat is given up. to the gods, and the rest furnishes 
a merry feast. If we were to conform to strict logic rather than 
usage in diction, it might be more appropriate to term the period 
of fasting between occasions the sacrifice. The custom is, how- 
ever, very much of a sacrifice in the etymological sense of the 
term, making sacred. 

4. Social purpose of the sacrifice the same as among totemists 
and herders, to secure community spirit. We have noted the 
importance attached to giving a small portion of the meat to every- 

M This stanza is a long description of the various good things fed to 
domestic fowls. 
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one present. There is more in this than mere justice of distribution. 
For the meat is eaten as a sacred morsel, and this, together with 
the touching of each person with the blood, constitutes a magical 
doctoring, eagerly sought by every member of the tribe for the 
immunity to disease it is supposed to insure. The actual result 
of this communal character of the feast is to bind the worship- 
pers closely together in a common experience of divine protec- 
tion. ' Among a people such as the natives of Borneo, where the 
custom of blood-brotherhood obtains, the members of the tribe 
touched with the blood of the same sacred animal would have a 
strong feeling of fellowship and mutual obligation. 

In tracing the origin of the Semitic sacrificial feast, Robertson 
Smith says that must be considered as having been from the first 
a public feast of clansmen. This is exactly what the farm 
sacrifices of the Land Dyaks are, tribal feasts endowed with 
religious significance. In the case of the Semites, this author 
points out that the act of eating and drinking with a man was a 
symbol and a confirmation of mutual obligations, and that in the 
sacrificial meal the idea was expressed that the god and his wor- 
shippers were commensals. 33 The Dyaks of Borneo are only 
less hospitable than the Semites, and hospitality carries with 
them the same obligations. It is not permitted to a Dyak to 
eat with an enemy, unless a reconciliation is desired. And as 
with the Semites, there is in the Dyak sacrament the same idea 
of the god as feasting together with the people. A portion for 
the gods invoked is put on the altar. And it consists not only of 
a bit of the flesh of the sacred animal, but of all the accompani- 
ments eaten by the Dyaks, rice, fruit, and dainties. 

Such feasting together of gods and clansmen when the sacred 
animal is killed is found not only among herders, like the Arabs, 
but among many totemistic hunting clans. 

Why, we may ask, then, is not this form of animal sacrifice 
found among non-agricultural hunters of Borneo ? 34 In the first 
place, the jungles are so full of game that periodic restrictions 



33 Pp. 279, 265, 269. 

31 Low speaks several times of the hospitality of the Land Dyaks. Cf. 
pp. 240, 243, 294 ; for eating together when peace is made with enemies, 
p. 213. Cf. also Roth, i, p. 72. For the Dyak idea of feasting with the 
gods, cf. descriptions referred to above, note 8. 
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on killing are hardly necessary. When occasionally the supply 
begins to lessen in one place the hunters simply move on to 
another, for Borneo is not so thickly populated that hostile 
claimants- to hunting grounds restrict one another to any great 
extent to limited localities. And in the second place, still more 
important, the small game which they obtain with trap and blow- 
pipe does not require cooperation; hence they are not organized 
into clans. And clan spirit or the community spirit is one of 
the chief causes and products of sacramental feasts. 35 

The same need of community spirit that exists among highly 
organized clans of hunters of big game, if lacking among the wan- 
dering tribes of Borneo, is strong in the agricultural communi- 
ties of the Land Dyaks. Among big game hunters cooperation 
is necessary for the chase ; among the Dyaks the men's clan must 
be organized for defence of farms and villages. Thus we have in 
both cases from different causes, the coherence of the virile clan. 
The Dyaks have, also, larger than the clan, the cooperative group 
of the entire tribe, men, women, and children, who work together 
on the farms, and these all take part in the feasts. 

Just in so far as the Dyaks have the same conditions and the 
same needs as the totemistic hunting clans and nomadic herders, 
their custom of animal sacrifice is the same. The agricultural 
Land Dyaks have the same reasons for periodic slaughter of 
sacred animals and the social sacramental feast as have hunters 
and herders, viz., the preservation of. a limited supply of a certain 
kind of animal food, and the securing of close fellowship and. 
loyalty in the tribe. As the Dyak sacrifice, however, is connected 
with farming rites, the conception of the deities in whose honour 
the feast is held is signally different from that of the animal- 
worshipping hunters, or herders. With the latter the animal 
slain is mystically at the same time the god who feasts with them. 
In the Dyak feast higher gods than the sacred animals, the more 
abstract deities who preside over farming, are the spiritual guests. 

VII. 

The Gods Invoked. 
A fair impression of the harvest feasts can scarcely be given 
without a few words about the gods in whose honour they are 



"Fumess, p. 175; St.John, i, p. 



56. 
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held. But I shall say only enough to show their appropriateness 
to the occasion. For my present purpose is a study of the feasts 
on the side of ritual and custom rather than of mythology. 

The Dyak pantheon is populous. And from the multitudinous 
spirits a few are singled out to be invited to each feast. Certain 
omen birds are invoked at house-building, others before taking a 
journey; at the head-feast following battle the tutelary spirits 
of war are implored to be present, and these same fierce Komang 
and Triu are asked for aid when traps are set in the jungle. 
When the site for the farms is to be chosen, the same birds who 
help fix the location of a new house are consulted. In the 
sacrifices that are made at the farms when accidents occur, it is 
the malignant spirits supposed to have caused the trouble who 
are propitiated with offerings. 

With the exception of the taking of omens for the farms, and 
the appeasing of malicious demons with small rites, the spirits 
invoked at all the agricultural festivals belong to a higher class 
of deities than those who grace less pacific occasions. They are 
their "more powerful and good spirits," sometimes spoken of as 
the "rajahs of the spiritual world." The invocation at the three 
harvest feasts mentions particularly the following : the rajahs of 
the sun, moon and stars, the Sultan of Brunei, the English Rajah 
of Sarawak, and the great god Tuppa. 36 

This Tuppa is the most powerful of the gods, to whom all 
lesser spirits are subordinated. He lives far off in the sky, 
whence he sends rain to make the rice grow, or destructive 
thunder and lightning in his anger. It is he who sends down the 
"soul of the rice." He has a pure and beneficent nature, and 
looks upon war with horror. 37 I have discussed more fully else- 
where the attributes of the god Tuppa. 38 It will be enough to 
note here that he is in general the patron of agriculture. 

The other rajahs invoked are also deities whose concept has 
grown out of the farm life : the Sultan of Brunei, dreaded as a 
supernatural power because of his oppressive absorbing of all 

38 Rev. William Chalmers, quoted by Roth, i, p. 216; Low, p. 251. 

"Chalmers in Grant's Tour, quoted by Roth, i, pp. 165-167; Low, 
pp. 249, 254. 

38 Harvest Gods of the Land Dyaks, JAOS., vol. xxvi (first half), 
pp. 165-175. 
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their wealth in grain; the English Rajah, their protector against 
his demands ; and the sun, moon, and stars, reverenced for their 
benefits in ripening the grain and in determining the seasons. 39 

The feasts are by no means logically deduced from the nature 
of the gods they celebrate. For we have seen that the agricul- 
tural festivals differ only in detail from the celebrations of other 
occasions ; while between the gods of agriculture and the gods 
of the jungle there is a striking contrast. The agricultural feasts 
have grown out of many sides of Dyak life ; but the gods of these 
feasts from only one, — from the experiences of farm life. 

Not only are the agricultural patrons a deification of the 
powers of man and nature whose action affects the crops for weal 
or woe; but their character reflects the change in intellectual 
scope and ethical ideals which resulted from the Dyak's settled 
planting. The planning for a harvest long ahead with the 
adaptation of the forces of growth to their use, led to the idea on 
the part of the Dyaks of more ethereal divine powers, greater and 
farther removed than the jungle spirits; while the necessity of 
cooperation for farming, and of peace for trade, led to ethical 
standards in which hostility was replaced by benevolence. It is 
for these reasons that the gods invoked to the harvest feasts are 
the highest and farthest removed, and are peaceful and beneficent. 

Such a radical change in religious ideals is not effected easily. 
And to this day the Dyaks are on much more intimate terms with 
their evil spirits than with the great gods to whom they "pay but 
little reverence" except at the feasts. 40 

In this passing remark of Sir Hugh Low's we have a key to 
the relation of deities and ritual. It is not the deities which 
cause the ritual, but the ritual which cultivates the deities. 
When the sacred feast, which grew, as we have seen, from various 
needs, both material and mental, marked a stage in the farming 
season, it was made an occasion for worshipping the new gods of 
agriculture. The invocation, the sacrifice, the prayers to these 
beings proclaimed them to the people. Thus the agricultural 
festivals served to instill the ideals of the new order. Without 
them the old religious habit of fear and ferocity would be hardly 
broken up. The attitude of men to the unseen powers would be 

** Chalmers, quoted by Both, i, p. 216. 
"Low, p. 253. 
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still tricking malicious spirits or making them prayers and 
offerings to avert their wrath. The new and benevolent deities 
not only reflected, but in turn incited an attitude of good will. 
And while the higher conception of deity had its origin in 
developing conditions, it was fostered, and the social results of 
it were fostered, by the ritual observance. 

VIII. 

The Human Participants. 

1. Formation of the Land Dyak tribe. In treating of the 
social influence of the festal sacrifice, we have noted that all 
present must partake of the flesh. And at the great tribal cele- 
brations, foremost among which are the harvest festivals with 
which we are here concerned, those present include every man, 
woman and child in the village. The feasts are in the truest 
sense of the word communal. And thus they reflect the nature 
of the village group. If we examine more closely the personal 
assignment of various parts of the ritual, this also is found to be 
determined by the tribal organization. 

The nature of the primitive tribe is at present a much mooted 
question. Without going into a discussion of general theories, 
or stopping to bring together comparisons with similar peoples, 
I shall try to give a brief statement of the actual composition of 
the Land Dyak tribe and the patent reasons for its form. 

The word tribe, though used in several senses by writers on 
Borneo, usually denotes the village, that is a group of from fifty 
to two hundred families living together in the same longhouse, or 
in several houses close together. 41 



" Cf. discussion by the present writer, JAOS., vol. xxv, 1904, p. 233, 
note. 

The tribal unit among the Land Dyaks almost corresponds with the 
village, though not exactly. There are 21 tribes, living in 29 villages. 
(Chief Resident F. R. O. Maxwell gives 22 tribes; quoted by Roth, i, 
pp. 3-7.) If we ask more closely just what the tribal unit is, I think 
we shall find it to be the mountain. The Serambo tribe, for instance, 
consists of three villages on the same mountain. This mountain is 
unusually favorable to village sitps, is well watered, and has abundance 
of fruit trees. As a rule there is only one village on each mountain. 

The location of one or two tribes might seem at first to disprove the 
theory that the mountain is the tribal unit, for their villages are 
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These groups are found only among the settled peoples. The 
wild trappers of the interior have nothing that could fairly be 
called a tribe, though often several families make a camp together 
for mutual protection. But not until rice-planting demanded 
continual residence in one place do we find any real tribal 
organization. 42 

There are several reasons why farming brought about the 
village community. In the first place, the river which affords 
easy access to distant fields was a good location for many 
families; in the second place, the preparatory clearing could be 
better done cooperatively; in the third place, the grain while 
standing would need to be defended against marauders, and for 
this defence the workers must be near to help one another. 43 

scattered in widely separated sites. Where they retain the tribal name 
(e.g., the Sow tribe) this is found to be the name of the mountain which 
was the original tribal habitat, from which they have either been driven 
by hostile attack, or by poverty and desire for better farm land. When 
the tribe is thus broken up, unless the new villages are near enough 
together to cooperate, before long the tribal organization lapses, and 
each village becomes a new political unit, which will eventually take 
the name of its new locality ( as the Lundu emigrants from the Serambo 
mountain have done), though for a while the settlers retain the name, 
affection, and customs of the old tribe. Such scattering has, I suppose, 
given rise to the idea prevalent among explorers that the tribe is based 
not upon locality, but upon consanguinity. What we really have here 
is a process of tribal disintegration and reformation. 

The ethnographic division of Land Dyaks is coextensive with the char- 
acteristic environment, and the political unit, the tribe, corresponds to 
the geographic unit of the isolated hill. 

Cf. Keppel, p. 341; Denison, quoted by Roth, i, pp. 4-5; Brooke in 
Mundy, i, pp. 206, 336; Low, p. 294; Brooke in Keppel, p. 299; Boyle, 
p. 62; St.John, i, pp. 10, 29. 

^Furness, p. 172; Crocker, Sarawak Gazette, No. 122, p. 8, quoted by 
Roth, i, p. 16 ; Brooke Low, manuscript notes, quoted by Roth, ii, p. 108. 

43 As we have seen, the peculiarity of the Land Dyak country which 
distinguishes it from parts of Sarawak occupied by other peoples, is the 
isolated defensible hill rising abruptly out of fertile farm land. The 
Land Dyaks not only grouped in villages for mutual defence, but when 
hard pressed they finally resorted to building their villages on these 
hills. The hills were at the same time the strength and the weakness of 
the country strategically. While their inaccessibility protected the 
village itself, the cultivated fruit trees around it, and the stored grain, 
it left at the mercy of enemies the standing crops at the base, and 
effectually isolated the villages, so that two tribes could not coSperate 
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These needs led to local grouping of a number of families. 
And the groups thus formed laid claim to the district they culti- 
vated, defending their rights aggressively against new-comers. 
Dyak land tenure is traditionally based on the felling of primaeval 
jungle, the tribe which first cultivated a tract of land being con- 
sidered as owner of it thereafter. 

Only a small part of the claim is in actual cultivation each 
season, on account of the custom of allowing land to lie fallow for 
several years between crops. The farm site each year is chosen 
by the "elders," the old and experienced men of the tribe, who 
are good judges of the readiness of land for use. These men, too, 
are the only ones who know the exact extent of their district, a 
knowledge which requires keen observation and good memory in 
the swift-growing, mark-obliterating jungle. From their import- 
ant functions the elders have gained respect, and have become the 
rulers and regulators of internal affairs. 44 

They would be all-sufficient were there no external difficulties 
to cope with. But as old jungle is greatly preferred to the newer 
growths on recently cleared lands, ambitious groups are con- 
stantly migrating in search of fresh farming land, coming in 
contact with other tribes, and thus starting long feuds. The 
clash of tribes has instituted the military clan within the agri- 
cultural community. It is naturally composed of the strong 
young men, and is led by a fighting chief, distinct from the 
paternal head of the village. 45 

for mutual protection. It is to this weakness of separation, I believe, 
as contrasted with the advantages for alliance of the position of the 
various Sea Dyak tribes on their great navigable streams, that we must 
attribute the constant reverses of the Land Dyaks, and the military 
dominance of their well-organized neighbours. 

44 Grant, p. 28, quoted by Roth, i, p. 397 ; St.John, i, p. 203 ; Brooke 
in Mundy, i, p. 211; Houghton, Memoirs of the Anthropological Society, 
iii, p. 200. "Every old man of a tribe knows the exact extent of its 
district." Low, p. 319. 

a Sir Charles Brooke, Ten Years in Sarawak, i, p. 48, quoted by Roth, 
i, p. 2. The village chief is said by Brooke to hold his power by wealth 
and talents, Keppel, p. 188; by Low, pp. 288-9, to be elected by the 
people "on account of the wisdom and ability he displays in the councils 
of the tribe." Besides the village chiefs are Panglimas, fighting chiefs, 
"raised to their position on account of courage and ability in war." 
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When the men are called upon to go off on the war-path, the 
farm work is left more and more to the women, and they receive 
the consideration and homage due to the chief providers of sub- 
sistence. The proud warrior never scorns the commissariat. 
And this is why the Dyak wife is a much more influential person 
than the squaw who must look to her hunting brave for buffalo 
meat. 

The method of farming and the need of defence have thus 
brought about a dual organization of the Land Dyak tribe. 
There is the whole community, men, women, and children, form- 
ing a cooperative farming alliance presided over by elders, and 
the fighting men, who are at times subservient members of the 
agricultural group, at times form a free, dominant warrior-clan. 46 

Of comparatively recent date, I believe, is the introduction of 
private property in land, with the consequent isolation of families 
and inequalities of rank and condition. Originally as there 
was more land than they could cultivate, there was no reason for 
private monopolization. Private property first grew up in some 
places with a natural advantage of situation. In tribes that had 
been driven to hills at some distance from a river, or that lived 
on mountain streams too swift for canoes, the labor of carrying 
rice home from a distant farm was tremendous. As the supply 
of rice was limited only by the limit of labor, the families who 
worked on the nearer farms would have a great advantage over 
the others. In such tribes property near the village came to be 
divided into small plots owned separately. 47 

Were the Dyaks isolated, there would be little need of monopoly 
of the best land, or desire for many children to increase the family 
labor force. For in this very fertile country enough rice for 

46 Low, pp. 304, 227, 229, 230; Brooke Low, quoted by Roth, i, p. 402; 
Grant, p. 31, quoted by Roth, i, p. 409; Houghton, MAS., quoted by 
Roth, i, p. 48; Wallace, Malay Archipelago, i, p. 144, quoted by Roth, 
i, p. 106; St. John, i, p. 176. 

47 Low, pp. 319-20. I have not been able to find any definite informa- 
tion about the apportionment of distant lands, nor certainly whether 
any Land Dyak tribe has changed all the communal claim into private 
property. The more complete system of private property in land which 
has grown up among the Sea Dyaks is due to the fact that their output 
is not limited by their own labor force, because of the introduction of 
slave labor through piracy. Hence we have among these coast dwellers 
a more advanced land monopolization and the beginning of rent. 
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their own consumption would be easily grown. But the Malay 
trade offers a market for all they can produce. Hence the family 
who by greater command of land and labor can accumulate a 
large store of grain, can gain by exchange many luxuries, orna- 
ments, and foreign objects which will make them honoured and 
envied by all their neighbours. 

With this opportunity of increasing wealth by trade, and the 
consequent motive for monopolizing land, the family has been 
emphasized as the unit in producing rice. The family rather 
than the individual is the unit because it takes all the members, 
men, women and children, to do the farm work, and land owner- 
ship has not yet brought about such inequalities that one man can 
command the labor of a number of others on his farm. 48 There 
is thus an economic family group for agricultural production 
within the communal group. Communal cooperation still obtains 
to this extent, — in that the decision as to which of the several 
farms belonging to a family shall be used each season is made by 
the village chief and his council of elders, in order that the same 
paths may lead to all the fields in use ; and in that every man of 
the village joins in the work of making the common paths, and 
clearing the jungle from the whole district to be planted. After 
this has been done, agriculture becomes strictly a family affair. 
The families work on their farms, bring home their own harvests, 
and live on their own crops, or the proceeds of their sale. 49 

The family group, which is emphasized by the growing system 
of land tenure, is the more easily brought out because as an 



"The Land Dyaks do not practice piracy, and hence do not have 
slaves as do the Sea Dyaks. But for a while there grew up to a slight 
extent a system of slave-debtors. Families whose supply of rice had 
given out, because of a scarce season, or because of imprudent sales to 
the Malays, borrowed from those who had larger stores. And if they 
were unable to pay the debt, they would live for a while in the house of 
their creditors and work on their farms. But in the mean time they 
were not ill-used and enjoyed full personal liberty. Even this mild form 
of slavery, however, has died out in consequence of European influence. 
Low, pp. 247, 301, 302, 303. 

"Low, pp. 225, 232, 296, 303; Wallace, i, p. 144, quoted by Roth, i, 
p. 105; Grant, p. 31, quoted by Roth, i, p. 397. The chief is the only per- 
son who ordinarily receives assistance from others than members of his 
own family in preparing his farms. Each family of the village con- 
tributes a small amount of work to the chief's farm, and this is one of his 
most valuable perquisites. St. John, i, p. 167; Low, p. 289. 
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economic unit it goes back to pre-communal times, when the 
ancestors of the Land Dyaks roamed about in groups of parents 
and children, living from hand to mouth; and as a social unit 
the family necessarily persisted all through the communism. Its 
present form, which holds together the members of several genera- 
tions, is undoubtedly due to the necessity of having so many 
laborers on each farm. 50 

The Land Dyak tribe has thus finally come to be composed of 
three groups, the membership of which overlaps. There is first 
the inclusive village, the agricultural community, living together 
for convenience and cooperation ; next the men's clan, organized 
primarily for defence and conquest, but also working together in 
their corporate capacity upon public tasks that demand strength, 
such as house-building, path-building, 51 and clearing the jungle; 
and finally the family, consisting of several generations, the mem- 
bers of which live together, hold property in common, and 
cooperate in producing to supply the family needs. 

2. The religious organization. It is a recognition of the 
ancient communism and the still existing need for coherence of 
the tribe that the whole village participates in each harvest feast. 
For this same reason, at the mid-harvest "Man Sawa," and at 
the final celebration, the "soul of the rice" is secured first in the 
longroom, or on the common verandah of the village. After- 
wards, as we have seen, recognizing the lesser agricultural group, 
the same ceremony is repeated in each family apartment. There 
is, naturally, at these peaceful feasts, no particular recognition of 
the warrior clan as such. 

50 I have not stopped to go into a thorough analysis of the "family," 
and the reckoning of descent, inheritance, etc. But it may add to 
clearness to note in passing that the group who work on the farm, and 
live together in the family apartment, consists generally of three 
generations with all the "in-laws." A married man usually lives with 
his wife's family, but the reverse is often the case. Cf. St.John, i, pp. 
175-6, 142, 172, 62; Chalmers, quoted by Roth, i, p. 348; Houghton, 
MAS., iii, p. 200. 

51 The work of path-building is sufficiently important to occasion a 
particular feast, called the Makan Tuan, which according to Low 
somewhat resembles the harvest home. Before it can be held all the 
men of the tribe must assist in putting the paths around the village 
in order. Low, p. 288. 
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The village chief, as head of the rice-growing community, is 
honoured at all harvest feasts by having the altar placed just out- 
side his door. The elders, skilled in farm lore, and the women, the 
chief workers, have, as one would expect, important functions in 
the celebrations. The young warriors take no conspicuous part in 
these peaceful affairs, but content themselves with performing 
a continuous accompaniment to the dances on drums and gongs, 
instruments ordinarily kept in the bachelors' sleeping apartment 
and used to warn. the tribe of an enemy's approach. Though 
they share in the agricultural festivities, as they lend a hand to 
the heavy farm work, their duties in it are still in the line of 
their warlike specialties. 52 

As is appropriate, the ritual is conducted by the elders and 
priests (of which latter I shall have more to say shortly) and by 
the priestesses. The details of the parts taken by each of these 
are significant enough to merit further attention. 

At the harvest feasts, in the continuous dancing and chanting, 
the performers are the elders and priestesses. They dance 
together, or they dance in turn, some winding in silent procession 
or absorbed in chanting while the others are in wild measure. It 
all no doubt has some particular meaning if one could but get a 
copious account of it. The meaning of the participants is 
clear. If there is a supernatural value in the dance, to bring 
blessings to the farm, who better fitted to obtain this than the 
women who plant, the elders whose counsel guides the work? 

3. The origin of the order of priestesses in the women's agri- 
culture. Not all the women of a tribe are full-fledged priestesses 
and take part in the dance. The larger part of them sit and 
admire while their superior sisters act. That the caste is closely 
connected with the feminine prerogative is shown by the fact that, 
according to one writer, nearly all, according to another, more 
than half of the women of the tribe, are enrolled in this sister- 
hood. It is a sort of freemasonry of farmers, with mystic initia- 
tion rites supposed to preserve the members from personal disaster, 
and with secret spells that make for the growth of the rice. 
Many are initiated, but few reach the proficiency in hereditary 
lore and incantations to permit them to hold the position of 



' St.John, i, p. 179. 
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accomplished "barich," skilled to cure sickness, to "doctor" the 
padi, to take part in the dances and to perform the ceremonies of 
initiation into their number which take place at the harvesti 
home. 53 

Stories of the supernatural origin of the sacred order of 
"barich" differ slightly in detail among the tribes. But they 
agree in this; — that it was Tuppa-Jang, or Jang (a distinctly 
agricultural deity) who in affectionate kindness founded the 
order, gave them their insignia of office, and taught them the 
miraculous incantations, handed down through many generations, 
which make the padi grow and flourish. 

Chalmers has given two versions of the story as he heard it 
among the Sentahs, and among the Peninjuahs, Land Dyak tribes 
of different river basins. Historically speaking, there is undoubt- 
edly much more fiction than fact in them. But they are import- 
ant as showing how historical tradition is reasoned back from 
contemporary fact. 54 

The Sentah story runs as follows: Once two female children 
were very ill, and not being expected to live, they were put into a 
pig trough and floated down the river to the sea. But Jang, who 
lives on Mount Santubong, the great hill that stands at the 
westerly mouth where their river flows into the sea, took pity on 
the little girls and carried them up to his dwelling as they floated 
by. He made them well, and taught them the art of medicine. 
"Their knowledge being complete, he gave them the name of 
'barich,' and sent them back to their village to become the bene- 
factors of their race. Of these two girls the present women 
doctors are the lineal descendants." 

According to the Peninjuah tale, it used to be the custom to 
burn the sick on funeral pyres. Tuppa once took pity on an old 
woman who was to undergo this hard fate, and miraculously 
lifted her from the pyre to his dwelling. There he taught her 
medicine and sent her home. She returned at first invisible and 



53 St. John, i, p. 210; Chalmers, in Grant's Tour, quoted by Roth, i, 
pp. 260, 414; S. Mueller, quoted by Roth, i, p. 263; Houghton, MAS., 
iii, p. 197. 

"Chalmers in Grant's Tour, quoted by Roth, i, pp. 310-311; of. also 
the version of Chalmers's companion, Sir Spencer St.John, as given in 
Forests of the Far East, i, p. 211. 
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helped her husband, who was working in the field. "He was 
making the seed-holes, preparatory to planting the rice which was 
lying near, and his wife (still invisible) began to do the work 
which is usually done by Dyak women, viz., to follow the move- 
ments of the hole-maker and put the seed-corn into the holes 
which he has prepared for it. Her husband, thinking himself 
alone, returned to do this part of the work himself. What was 
his surprise to find it already completed for him ! But he went 
away again to the process of hole-making, his wife following him 
and putting in the seed as before. When he returned to do it 
himself, and found the holes planted and filled, he could no longer 
restrain his amazement; and half angry, half frightened, he 
cried, 'Whoever has done this let him appear !' JSTo sooner were 
these words uttered than his wife was manifested to his astonished 
gaze, clad in all the paraphernalia of a 'barich'. . . . Before 
she died she instructed many in the mysteries and songs she had 
learned from Tuppa-Jing ; her disciples in turn instructed others, 
and thus they have come down to the present time — and to refuse 
to make use of them would be death and destruction to mankind 
and the paddy." 

Both these stories point to a change at some past time in the 
treatment of the sick. With developing prosperity it became pos- 
sible to care for them. And it began to be believed that they 
might return to health and become once more useful members of 
the community. 

Probably they were first cared for by the women. It is an 
interesting point in these stories that in both cases it was women 
who learned the divine art of healing, and thus rescued sufferers 
from the death penalty. As far as it goes, this is corroborative 
of the somewhat inconclusive evidence which points to the fact 
that among several peoples of Borneo the doctor-priesthood was 
originally made up of women only. 55 

If this is a true inference from the tales, times have changed 
among the Land Dyaks. For now the men skilled in incantations 
are supposed to have greater power over the malignant spirits of 
illness than the women, and receive larger fees from the patient ; 
while the women, who are more exclusively devoted to agricul- 



' Cf. discussion by present writer, JAOS., vol. xxv, p. 241. 
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tural pursuits, have come to be regarded as specially powerful in 
doctoring the padi. 56 

The men's doctoring and the women's doctoring are two abso- 
lutely distinct arts handed down in different lines. So that these 
stories are still true to fact in stating that the magic formulae 
of the "barich" are passed from the older to the younger women. 

The points in common in the stories, — the original doctorship 
of women, the supernatural origin of a really skillful and 
important caste, and the patronage of this order, whose chief 
function is care of the padi, by the harvest god — all these com- 
mon elements are the natural reflection in fable of conditions that 
belong alike to all Land Dyak tribes. The differences are strik- 
ingly local. 

The Peninjuahs, who live in the very center of what was once 
the Hindu-Javan empire in Borneo, burn the dead of all 
classes. 57 It is not at all improbable that, as the story relates, 
they once treated their desperately ill as if they were dead and 
burned them also. "When Mr. Chalmers told the Peninjuah 
version to a Sentah "historian," he was shocked and utterly 
denied that they had ever had such a cruel custom as that of 
burning the sick. He said they used to expose them in the jungle 
and leave them to their fate. Now this is exactly the way the 
Sentahs dispose of their dead of the poorer and lower classes. 
They simply wrap the body in a mat and throw it out into the 
jungle. Their district was once the outlying fringe of Hindu- 
Javan dominion. And the foreign custom of burning the dead 
has been retained only among the higher classes. Some peoples 
who live beyond the Sentahs, farther up the coast, place the body 
of the deceased in a canoe and let it drift out to sea. 58 This 
custom of using a canoe as a coffin is by no means unknown among 
the Land Dyaks. 59 I have no definite proof that the Sentahs ever 
embarked their dead for the journey seaward, as the sick children 
in the story were sent off; but at least we have in their varied 
methods of disposing of the dead a reason why the funeral pyre, 

56 Cf. authorities cited above, note 53. 

57 Low, pp. 93, 174, 265, 268 ; St.John, i, p. 173 ; Denison, pp. 14, 87, 
quoted by Roth, i, pp. 135-136; Brooke in Mundy, i, pp. 204, 295. 

68 Milanaus. Cf. Mrs. McDougall, p. 163, quoted by Roth, i, p. 145. 
59 Grant, p. 66, quoted by Roth, i, p. 149. 
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universal among Peninjuahs, did not necessarily appear in the 
Sentah version. 

If we should follow the branch stream on which the landing 
place of the Sentahs is located, through its many windings as 
the current would drift a canoe, we enter some miles down the 
main water of the Sarawak, and before we reach the sea must 
pass close to the foot of Mount Santubong at the river's mouth. 
It is an abrupt, impressive, isolated hill, fit residence for the 
great god Jang. From this eminence he could not fail to see the 
two little girls being carried out by the inexorable current. In 
the Peninjuah story the god is not so definitely located. We are 
told simply that he takes the woman "up" to his dwelling, which 
is like a large, well-equipped Dyak house. 60 

It may be over-literal, and an attempt to push detailed explana- 
tions too far, to ask why the first Peninjuah "barich" was a 
mature woman, and the Sentah heroines were two little girls. 
But it is suggestive to my mind that in the accounts of division 
of agricultural labor among the Sentahs there are distinct tasks 
assigned to the children. They have to work all day on the farm 
with their elders, except when they are sent off into the jungle 
to gather fruit on the way home. Child-labor is not said to be 
peculiar to the Sentahs, but they are the only tribe of whom so 
definite an account of children's work is given. And as the 
Sentahs' labor force was tremendously reduced by ravages of 
Arab chiefs in their neighborhood, which diminished this tribe 
to about one fifth its original numbers, the Sentahs would have 
more need than more populous tribes to call upon the children's 
assistance. Thus naturally the children would have a noticeable 
and intimate part in the tribal life, and it would not be out of 
place for them to figure conspicuously in legendary lore. The 
Peninjuah old woman is quite the natural founder of the order 



60 The Sentahs, or Suntahs, are sometimes called Quop, from the name 
of the river which flows near their mountain, and on which they have 
their landing place. This river flows into the Sarawak about eight 
miles below the town. The Peninjuahs live near the west branch of 
the Sarawak, but very much farther from the mouth of the main river, 
though the peak of Santubong is visible in the distance from their 
mountain (Serambo), which is 1,700 feet high. low, p. 299; Maxwell, 
quoted by Roth, i, pp. 4-6; Chalmers in Grant's Tour, pp. 133 ff., 
quoted by Roth, i, p. 311; St.John, i, pp. 163-165. 
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of "barich." The deification of two little girls seems to demand 
some special explanation in a country where age is given all rever- 
ence. 61 

With the differences I have noted, the two tales are really very 
much alike. It may be that at some time in the distant past the 
Land Dyaks lived all together and told a common legend, which, 
when they separated, has been modified by each in accordance with 
local conditions. Or it is quite possible, since the common ele- 
ments in the stories are coincident with the similarity of life 
of the two tribes, that they have grown up quite separately. In 
either case, they show a mingling of reasonings from present 
needs, vague memories of the past, and local colour; all welded 
together and accepted as true history. 

What is the actual history of the order may long be in doubt. 
It evidently is most closely connected with agriculture. The 
magic power over the crops, the fact that the sisterhood includes 
nearly all women, who are the chief farm workers, and the 
patronage of the harvest god, point strongly to this conclusion. 
And it is the priestesses who bless the seed before it is planted, 
and who file in solemn procession to cut the first fruits, before 
the harvest may be gathered. 62 

Among many primitive peoples agriculture was originated by 
the women and was for a long while their peculiar province. I 
do not think that this was its history in Borneo. Agriculture 
that begins in that way is more apt to be the cultivation of yams 
and various tubers, which the women have been accustomed to 
dig while the men hunt. Rice seems .to have been an impor- 
tation into Borneo, and probably the methods of cultivating it, 
with the seed, were introduced by some people of higher attain- 
ments than the Dyaks. !Nor could the women alone have first 
acquired this foreign knowledge, for in the massive jungle there is 
much heavy work necessary to farming which can only be done by 
men. 

If not the originators of agriculture, nor even at first sole 
devotees of the pursuit, the Dyak women have done the greatest 
part of it. While the men work hard at certain times on the 

61 F. W. Abe, Gospel Mission, May 1st, 1863, p. 77, quoted by Roth, i, 
p. 405; Brooke in Keppel, p. 187. 
62 St.John, i, pp. 190-194. 
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farms, the women labor steadily throughout the season. And no 
doubt in their own portion of the labor, in which planting, weed- 
ing, and reaping are important, they have acquired a special skill 
and instinctive knowledge, which is handed down from one 
generation to another. This I believe to be the solid foundation 
of the order of "barich," upon which is built up much mystical 
superstition. 

4. The elders ritual part comes by virtue of their farm lore. 
As the priestesses have, besides the general weird dances and 
incantations, their peculiar duties in the agricultural ritual, so 
the elders have their special province, the privilege of super- 
natural wisdom. It is not to be supposed that when the old men 
of the tribe were given authority to choose the farming sites for 
all, that this was a deliberate acknowledgment of their superior 
judgment and memory. The elders claimed, and believed, that 
they were guided by special revelation vouchsafed in omens which 
they alone could interpret. The claim being granted by the 
people to the extent of acting according to the elders' instructions, 
was corroborated by success. The appropriate part now taken by 
the elders at all the farming feasts is consulting the omen birds. 

They perform this rite first before felling the jungle, when the 
site of the farms is chosen. A small shed is erected in the forest. 
Offerings of food are taken to the hut. An elder invokes the 
spiritual powers and casts yellow rice in all directions. If a bird 
twitters in front and then flies toward the village, good. If a 
bird alights near the hut and then twitters, "evil and sickness 
await those who build or farm near, for many spirits have made 
that their dwelling place." 63 I notice that the elder goes out 
alone, and that he alone reports what he has seen ; that the jungle 
is full of birds ; that the experience of travelers with Dyak guides 
is that authoritative omens and dreams are constantly corroborat- 
ing their pre-f ormed judgment ; and I have a sceptical suspicion 
that the elder's own good sense has more to do with fixing the site 
of the farm than the actions of friendly birds. 

Since the elders can interpret the omens for farming, it is only 
reasonable that they should be credited with insight into the 
meaning of other portents. Thus at the Nyishupen, in the 



' St.John, i, p. 203. 
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general doctoring of the harvest home it is the elders who are 
given cocoanuts to cut, that the gushing out of the liquid may 
foretell the owners' fortune for- the coming year. 04 

The third festival prerogative of the elders also follows 
naturally from taking the farm omens. Those who interpret the 
omen message from above are appropriately chosen for the 
important duty of repeating the invocation to Tuppa, the har- 
vest god. 65 

5. The priests a special class. The "priests" alluded to by 
several authors I at first took to be identical with the elders. But 
they are evidently not the same, as one description tells of secur- 
ing the "soul of the rice" in a ceremony performed by "priests, 
elders, and priestesses." 156 

The elders have a political position as members of the tribal 
council; the priests belong to a distinct profession. As a rule, 
there is little specialized skill among the Dyaks. Each man is 
his own farmer, hunter, carpenter, weapon-maker, etc. But with 
development three specialties have grown up. In every village 
there is a blacksmith who does nothing but forge iron weapons 
for the whole community, a sexton, who is supported by fees for 
burning or burying the dead, and about six "doctors" or 
"priests," who live by the rice and pigs they receive from their 
patients in return for magical cures, and from each family, at 
harvest time, for securing the "soul of the rice." As we have 
seen, the priestesses are also called in for curing but they receive 
lesser fees, and this is only an incidental interruption of their 
daily labor, while to the "priests" or "Daya Beruri" it is their 
livelihood. The priesthood is frequently hereditary. But like 
the other specialties it must have supernatural sanction. No 
one dares to become a doctor or a blacksmith until he has been 
specially "called" to it in a dream, while the oifice of sexton, 
most dangerous of all, requires all sorts of supernatural pro- 
tection. 67 

04 St. John, i, p. 195 ; Chalmers in Grant's Tour, pp. 106-125, quoted by 
Roth, i, p. 414. 

63 Chalmers in Grant, p. 128, quoted by Roth, i, p. 216. 

08 St.John, i, p. 194. 

67 St. John, i, pp. 174, 192, 200, 210-212; Chalmers in Grant's Tour, 
pp. 106-125, quoted by Roth, i, pp. 413 and 260; Denison, p. 87, quoted 
by Roth, i, p. 136. 
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One can readily see how spiritual sanction might be necessary 
to overcome timidity which would hinder a man from giving up 
visible produce of the farm and traditional means of support to 
trust to the uncertainty of fees. There is also to be taken into 
consideration the vague terror of a spirit world to which 
all mysterious misfortune is attributed, and which is too closely 
approached by the magic doctor and the handler of corpses, to 
make these professions possible without some guarantee of safety. 
Yet why should the blacksmith feel this? I imagine that in all 
the basic fear comes from cutting loose from the common toil. 
The needs of the tribe evidently led to establishing the offices of 
blacksmith and sexton. Less apparent, however, are the ser- 
vices of the doctors. 

The Dyak theory of sickness is that it is caused by the absence 
of the soul from the body, or by the invasion of malignant 
demons. And the function of the priest consists in performing 
magical ceremonies to persuade the soul to return, or to drive 
out the intruders. According to descriptions given, the treat- 
ment is enough to kill a European sufferer, but doubtless the 
patients who believe in it derive some benefit. 

The priests' duty at the last two agricultural feasts is to secure 
the "soul of the rice" (which Tuppa sends down) in much the 
same way as they secure the soul of a sick man. And for this 
service they receive three cups full of rice from each family. 
Whether this is merely an extension of their doctoral functions, 
due to the theory that plants as well as men have souls and need 
to be treated in the same way, or whether it points to some 
historical connection on the part of the priests with the art of 
rice-culture, is hard to tell from the fragmentary information 
available. 

We know the supposed powers of the medicine men, for which 
they receive compensation. May it not be that like the sexton 
and the blacksmith their profession has a real utility? They 
may, like the medicine men of the American Indians, be the 
thinkers and directors, set apart from active life to preserve and 
augment useful traditions. Or they may have an economic posi- 
tion unfamiliar, and peculiarly Dyak. But unfortunately the 

vol. xxix. 18 
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only really definite conclusion we can come to on this subject is 
that we need more information. 68 

6. Sanction of the social order. Setting aside then, the part 
of the doctor-priests in the harvest festivities, to await more 
knowledge of facts, we may sum up the significance of the rest 
of the personnel. The entire agricultural community, 'as we have 
seen, being the complete unit of production, takes an active part 
in the celebration; the lesser economic unit within this, the 
family, is also asserted ; the community chief is honoured by the 
position of the center of the ritual, the altar; while the main 
producers of rice, the women, and the most skilled in agricultural 
lore, the elders, are conspicuous in the pageantry. Throughout, 
the organization of the feast reflects and fosters the social order 
best adapted to the Dyak local conditions and method of cultiva- 
tion. 

It is interesting and important to note in the harvest ritual, as 
in nearly all Dyak custom, the exaltation of age. The only 
occasions which put a premium on youth and strength are the 
warriors' head-feasts. "Wisdom and white hairs find reverence at 
the rest. And this is undoubtedly because of the weight of 
tradition, which seeking no advantage of progressive methods, 
finds most profitable skill in memory and experience. Without 
written records, the profit of the past is all in the storehouse of 
the elder mind. And so great is the respect for this handing 
down of memories that a new custom which, some new condition 
calls for has little adherence until it is referred to the past and 
seems to acquire ancestral sanction. 

08 Chalmers in Grant's Tour, quoted by Roth, i, pp. 260-261; ibid., 
p. 9, quoted by Eoth, i, p. 263 ; St. John, i, p. 190. 

Mr. La Flesehe of the Indian Bureau deprecates the popular idea of 
the medieine-man as mere magic healer, which he says has originated 
in the white man's observation of the "quacks" of the tribe. The 
official medicine-man was more than this. He must not be a warrior, 
but it was he who called the war-council; he watched the sky and 
directed the tribal doings according to season; he taught his successor, 
usually choosing his own son, but only if worthy. In all things useful 
the medicine-men preserved oral traditions, and handed down knowledge 
from one generation to another. 
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IX. 

The Ritual Symbolism. 

1. How far we can understand it. Can we trace, also, in every 
detail of the ritual as in the broad outlines of the ceremonies, the 
influence of loc.al conditions ? It might be possible, did we know 
each shade of varying circumstance through which the Dyaks 
have passed in the last millenium ; and could we make our minds 
like theirs and interpret accurately the occult language of chants, 
the emotions conveyed by each rhythmic movement, and the 
intricate symbolism of colours and flowers. Could we do all this 
our knowledge would be more than human. And far from 
omniscience there is only available a fragment of fact. We have 
a fair survey of the surroundings in which the Dyaks were placed 
at one period of their career, and what they made of them, with 
a hint of their former history; on the ritual side, we have, to 
compare with this, incomplete accounts of the ceremony by men 
of an alien race, not thoroughly at home with the language or 
mode of thought of these children of the forest. From such 
sources we shall be chary of accepting uncritically interpreta- 
tions that may be coloured by the spectator's prejudice ; and shall 
reject entirely as inadmissible evidence any second-hand informa- 
tion. What is left may seem small material indeed. But it is 
something. While we may hesitate to place implicit faith in an 
Englishman's interpretation of Dyak meanings, we can at least 
rely upon the word of a scientist when he says that at this feast 
he saw them use a white fowl ; at that a dark one ; that the altar 
was put in such a position, and was constructed of such and such 
materials. Putting undoubted details of the feast side by side 
with known economic facts, inferences appear as striking as 
they are inevitable. They are enough to hint that were our 
information more complete, still closer intimacy of religious 
symbolism with the desires of men would be revealed. 

To give a fair estimate within the prescribed limits is no easy 
matter. Our task is to scrutinize factors and at the same time 
keep the whole poetry. For the mood of ritual is never that 
of prose. Our enquiry demands the sympathetic attitude, such 
sympathy as cannot persist between bare scientific analysis and 
the elusive suggestions of mystic symbolism. 
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2. The advantage of symbols to communicate religious ideas. 
By the picturesque suggestion of symbols, subtle emotions are 
transferred from one being to another. The purpose of all dances, 
pageants and arts, according to a recent writer on human rela- 
tionships, is in the desire of man to escape from the isolation of 
individuality, to set forth his state of mind to his fellows. 69 
Words, mere words, are to the savage even more than to us 
inadequate. As the mental processes become more complex and 
the language richer, persuasion may partially replace pageant. 
But the early religionists used largely object language. 

They created in their ceremonials an atmosphere of intense 
excitement, in which their minds were sensitive to every impres- 
sion of ritual detail. They worked themselves up to a fine frenzy 
by the rhythmic beat of drums and gongs ; subdued and mysteri- 
ous for a while, then faster and faster, growing deafening and 
frantic. And if this were not enough, monotonous chants were 
sounded in the vague cadences of an unfamiliar tongue. 70 Long, 
solemn processions of sacred men and women winding slowly in 
and out appealed to the eye as the sounds to the ear. With the 
quickening of drums and chants, the grave movement became a 
dance. Faster and faster, wilder and wilder, the gaily-dressed 
throng whirled about the apartment, till the priestesses, distracted 
and exhausted, fell senseless into the arms of their sisters. All 
through the day, at the great feasts, this continued at intervals, 
and at night the weird effect was heightened by the flash of 
tapers. 71 

3. Objects and colours. The dances in themselves all had a 
meaning. There were mimic shows appropriate to each occasion. 
By the character of dance a religious purpose was served, as well 

69 Nathaniel Slialer, The Neighbour, p. 206. 

70 Foreigners who have attended the feasts agree that the language 
of the incantations is not the ordinary speech of the Dyaks, and is not 
generally understood. But they differ as to the origin of the sacred 
language. Low says that its apparent difference from the ordinary 
speech is "to be accounted for by the peculiar intonation they give to 
the syllables when using them in their prayers" (p. 252). St. John 
thinks it may be some Indian speech (i, p. 159). Others have reported 
the language to be Malay. 

™ Cf. descriptions of the feasts referred to above, note 8. 
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as by the general sensitiveness it aroused to accompanying 
symbolism. 72 

Colour, at the feasts of peace and plenty, celebrating the farm- 
ing year, is arranged to be in harmony with the spirit of the time. 
Only white fowls may then be victims ; white cloths hang about 
the altar ; in a white cloth only is it possible to secure the soul of 
the rice. White is throughout Borneo the symbol of peace and 
good will, a recognized flag of truce, where red is the challenge 
of war. 73 

Objects used symbolically at these times are things on which 
they put great value. There is an association with them all of 
joyousness and prosperity. Gold dust, the most valuable thing 
they know, is secured for the feast with the white cloth. This 
planted in the fields secures plentiful harvest, especially if it 
has been blessed by the wealth-bringing English. Yellow, the 
colour of gold, and of the ripe heads of grain, is second only in 
importance to white. Rice that is scattered to the gods is first 
coloured yellow, and yellow bamboos are planted about the out- 
door altar. Bamboo plays an important part in this object 
language. It is essential that the altar be made of it; at the 
mid-harvest feast a feathery head of this loved plant is hung up 
outside each family apartment. 

The bamboo is justly an object for regard, for it gives the 
Dyaks no small service. It grows luxuriantly, in height often 
exceeding sixty feet. Of it their houses are largely built, their 
paths, aqueducts and bridges made, as well as the railings that 
keep destructive animals away from the farms. It also furnishes 
them with water-jars, and various domestic utensils. 74 

Two other trees of local importance have a ceremonial use. 
They are the betel-nut and the cocoanut. Of betel-nut wood are 
made the wands of which are the insignia alike of priests and 
priestesses. Cocoanuts as we have seen are used in the special 
doctoring of the harvest home ; and cocoanut water is one of the 
valuable ingredients of the mixture used in the general tribal 



72 Cf. above, note 16. 

73 St. John, i, pp. 155, 193; Brooke in Mundy, ii, pp. 42-43; Brooke in 
Keppel, pp. 193-4. 

"St.John, i, p. 146; Low, p. 263; Grant, p. 12, quoted by Roth, i, 
p. 215. 
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doctoring. In this same fluid is dipped the fertilizing gold dust 
to be planted in the fields, as also the heads of corn placed over 
the altar. Both the cocoanut and the betel-nut are, like the bam- 
boo, highly valued trees. They are planted and carefully culti- 
vated on the hill-top near the villages. The cocoanut is a 
favorite food. The betel-nut affords the daily indispensable 
stimulant. 75 

Further symbols of plenty are branches of the waving corn 
itself placed over the altar at the gathering of first fruits, and 
the salvers of rice carried by priests and priestesses in the mid- 
harvest feast. 76 

Thus for the joyous feasts of agriculture, the prescribed 
symbolic objects and colours are those suggestive of peace and 
plenty : — of peace, as the peaceful gods were invoked, because no 
thought of war must rasp their minds when the harvest calls for 
laborers and they must learn the hard lesson of quiet toil; of 
plenty and all valuable things to foster faith in the happy out- 
come, and because of the association of ideas by mood, which 
has made them ascribe to all good things an efficiency for wel- 
fare beyond the particular wants they satisfy. 

Things of general value, not especially connected with farming, 
are carried in the harvest dances by the priests. They are the 
tusks of wild boars, the teeth of bears (rare animals whose fur is 
valued in some tribes for war-coats), and beads, the universal 
desideratum. Beads also fill an important place in the gay 
official dress of the priestesses. Their caps are beaded, and they 
wear necklaces of black and white beads. 77 

75 Low, p. 294; Grant, p. 56, quoted by Roth, i, p. 359; Chalmers in 
Grant, pp. 106-125, quoted by Roth, i, p. 414; cf. also accounts of 
ceremonies referred to above, note 8. 

Two sacred flowers are indissolubly associated with the process of 
farming. If we knew more about them some interesting significance 
might appear. They are the areca-palm blossom, which decorates the 
altar at the gathering of first fruits, and is waved over the planted 
seed by the priestesses; and the Sekedip, a flower which they say was 
given by Tuppa with the rice seed, and which is always planted with 
the crop and then dug up again at harvest time to be carefully 
treasured until the next season. Cf. Denison, p. 88, quoted by Roth, i, 
p. 417. 

76 St. John, i, p. 192; Chalmers in Grant, quoted by Roth, i, p. 310. 
"Denison, ch. v and viii; St. John, i, p. 192; Chalmers, quoted by 

Roth, i, pp. 260, 310. 
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The further symbolism of the priestesses' dress is most curious. 
For it consists of the men's insignia of war. Their mantle is of 
red cloth; the gay petticoat, hung with hundreds of tinkling 
hawkbells, is ornamented with the men's tokens of victory, 
feathers of sacred birds, and human hair. This is like the Kayan 
custom, when at their harvest feasts the women wear men's 
clothes and go through a war-dance with swords and shields. 
Does it signify that the women's work of planting now takes the 
place of the warrior's prerogative V s 

4. Position of the altar. Emblematic meaning is more easily 
perceived by the uninitiated outsider in some parts of the ritual 
than in others. The position of the altar, for instance, has a 
reason patent at a glance. At offerings made for the farm by 
single families, while the grain is growing, the bamboo structure 
is placed on the roadside leading to the cultivated plot, or for 
more dire need, in the midst of the field itself. Toward the end 
of the season the whole countryside becomes dotted with these 
altars. Should a tree fall across the farm path, or a dead animal 
be found on the field, or any other terrible portent occur, the 
averting sacrifice must be held on the unlucky spot. And 
naturally, when taking the omens to determine the part of the 
jungle to fell for planting, the altar is erected in the proposed 
position, which the birds then condemn or approve. 

From such local exactness the altar is removed in communal 
feasts to a place of larger significance, as when at the sacrifice to 
avert the sad results of paying the government rice-tax, the altar 
is placed at the entrance of the village, where as a tribe they 
communicate with the outside world; or when in the first part 
of the Man Sawa it is placed by the common road that leads to 
all the farms, or on the hill-top under the village fruit trees, and 
later, as in the other harvest feasts, is erected in the public hall 
of the village outside the door of the village chief. 79 

Its position always tells a tale. It stands as if it said >'I am 
her6 to show why this feast is occasioned, to teach you children 
and unlearned of the people what is the meaning of the rite." 



8 Furness, Borne Life of the Head Hunters, p. 163. 
* Cf. descriptions of feasts referred to above, note 8. 
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Conclusion. When freedom from ordinary cares has been 
secured by the taboo, and gongs, drums, and dances have aroused 
the minds to a pitch of excited receptivity, each symbolic detail 
of the ritual stamps its idea. The nature and habits of the gods 
that preside over farming, and the attitude that man must take 
toward them, are taught in object language. If the mere desire 
to impart moods was efficient to create pageants and arts, the 
importance of those is immeasurably increased when they become 
the vehicle for preserving the religious sentiments necessary for 
the coherence and welfare of the tribe. 

All parts of the feast work together to foster the tribal faith. 
But all have not a common origin. To explain the agricultural 
series of festivities we have had to advert to almost every phase 
of Dyak life. Into the shaping of the ritual have entered the 
seasons and the weather; the necessity for settled life and 
monotonous toil; deep-rooted habits of periodic idleness and 
debauchery; the limitation of the supply of certain animals; 
the need for communal spirit in the farm life, and for subser- 
vience to those fitted to lead; dread of the oppression of the 
Malays, gratitude to the friendly power of Rajah Brooke; the 
advantages of greater frugality and industry introduced by the 
opportunities of foreign trade;, and, finally, the development of 
intellect and character produced by the change from the wild 
jungle life to settled farming, which has placed above the old 
malignant spirits of the wood a group of higher beneficent gods, 
to whose honour all these feasts are accredited. 



